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departure from reality is so striking that
pression can hardly fail to Be a ludicrous one, till^ttre
habit of taking the- performance for what it is intended
to be is fully formed,1

A similar effect of intellectual preadjustment is
observable in. the fainter degrees of illusion produced
by pictorial art. Here the undeceiving circumstances,
the flat surface, the surroundings,- and so on, would
sometimes be quite sufficient to prevent the least
degree of illusion, were it not that the spectator comes

! prepared to see a representation of some real object.

\This is our state of mind when we enter a picture
gallery or approach what we recognize as a picture
on the wall of a room. A savage would not " realize "
a slight sketch as soon as one accustomed to pictorial
representation, and ready to perform the required in-
terpretative act.2

So much as to the effect of an indefinite state of
sub-expectation in misleading our perceptions. Let
us now glance at the results of definite preimagination,
including what are generally known as expectations.

1  Another side of histrionic illusion, the reading of the imitated
feelings into the actors'" minds, will be dealt with in a later chapter.

2  In a finished painting of any size tins preparation is hardly
necessary.   In these cases, in spite of the great deviations from truth
in pictorial representation already touched on, the amount of essential
agreement is so large and so powerful in its effect that even an
intelligent animal will experience an illusion.    Mr. Romanes sends
me an interesting account of a dog, that had never been accustomed
to pictures, having been put into a state of great excitement by the
introduction of a portrait? into a room, on a level with his eye.   It is
not at all improbable that the lower animals, even when sane, are fre-
quently the subjects of slight illusion.   That animals dream is a. fact
which is observed as long, ago as the age of Lucretius.